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stitution of slavery. Valor and devotion such as were shown by 
the men and women of the South are not inspired by mercenary 
motives but by deep-rooted principles. The idealization of char- 
acter, as found in such men as Lee and Jackson and as reflected 
in the men whom they led and the people whom they served, is 
only to be understood when we remember that these men were 
contending for the right of self-government and for those things 
which have ever guided the Anglo-Saxon race in its march to 
freedom. Dr. McKim, who is an accomplished scholar, writes 
with clearness and ease. 

The book is one we can recommend to all students of the 
Confederate war, and especially to all those who are descendants 
of the men that followed Robert E. Lee. It is not only a thrill- 
ing story of battles and adventures, but a masterly vindication of 
the cause which, though seemingly lost, is sacred to those who 
upheld it. Beverley D. Tucker. 

Queed. By Henry Sydnor Harrison. Boston : Houghton Mifflin Company. 

With a skillfully managed plot, clear-cut and attractive char- 
acters, philosophic insight into human nature, wit, humor, 
pathos, and force and brilliancy of style, Queed, though pub- 
lished barely two months ago, has run through four editions in 
less than four weeks, and has already won a high place among 
recent novels. 

The story begins easily and naturally, seizes at once upon the 
attention, and holds the interest to the very close. In con- 
struction the novel might serve as a model, for the sequence of 
events is strictly logical, and the narrative is well proportioned 
and clearly and completely developed from beginning to end. 
There are no loose threads, no improbability of incident, no 
lack of harmony in tone, no melodramatic forcing of the situa- 
tion, no excess of local color. Every detail is sketched in with 
the restraint, the sureness, the careless ease of a master hand. 
From the narrow, gossipy circle of a boarding-house, the reader 
is carried into the editorial sanctum of the Post and sees the 
inside workings of a newspaper office ; thence is introduced into 
the gymnasium and sporting-room of the Mercury Athletic Club, 
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and later gets a glimpse into the management, or rather mis- 
management, of a college and into the deliberations of a board 
of trustees. Nor is the reader likely to forget, on the one hand, 
the Confederate reunion, with its annual parade and review of 
the fading remnants of Lee's armies, or, on the other, the 
machinations of the municipal politicians as exemplified in 
Plonny Neal. In characterization, too, there is the same variety, 
the same mastery of detail. There are no lay figures put in to 
bolster up the hero, but each character is endowed with an in- 
dividuality and interest of its own. It is a thoroughly clean, 
wholesome novel, fresh, sincere, and manly in spirit and style, 
optimistic and inspiring in its outlook on life. 

The author, son of Caskie Harrison, formerly professor of 
Latin in the University of the South and a man of southern 
birth and parentage, was for some time chief editorial writer of 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch. At present he is living in 
Charleston, West Virginia, and is devoting himself to literature, 
in which he appears to have before him an assured and brilliant 
future. 



The Ladies' Battle. By Molly Elliott Seawell. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 191 1. 

In entertaining and humorous fashion this little volume pre- 
sents compactly and cogently the chief arguments against 
woman suffrage, based not " upon the assumption that women 
are not equal to men, but upon the fact that men and women 
are not identical." After showing that the electorate is not 
founded on a natural right, — as many of the suffragists claim, — 
Miss Seawell brings forward two basic reasons against woman 
suffrage in this country: First, an electorate must be able to 
execute its own laws. But women are physically unable either 
to enforce the laws they might make, or even to deposit their 
ballots if disturbances should occur at the polls. Hence it is 
illogical, absurd, and unjust for one half the electorate to be 
absolutely dependent on the other half for protection against 
possible dangers in voting, and to lay upon the men all the 
dangers and difficulties of executing the laws which the women 



